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ELIZABETH CHRISTOPHER (ED), COMMUNICATION ACROSS CULTURES 
(PALGRAVE 2012, PAPERBACK, 978-0-230-27567-6) 


CHAPTER 5 ‘I Don’t Like it Here’: Culture Shock and Adjustment 
Elizabeth Christopher; Hannah M. Mugambi; Dharm P.S. Bhawuk; Kathryn Anbe; 
Anna Reid; Peter Petocz 


Objectives of the chapter 

e To study factors that make for successful communication across cultures over 
a range of contexts, economic, political and social; 

e to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of living and working in host 
cultures; to identify the characteristics and phases of so-called ‘culture shock’; 

e to acknowledge the importance of cross-cultural sensitivity; 

e to find examples of the kinds of behaviour change that foreign managers need 
to make when working in host countries; 

e to provide an illustration of poor cultural adjustment. 


Chapter contents 

Hannah M. Mugambi: ‘I can’t stand it here’: Expatriate experiences in Northern 
Nigeria 

Elizabeth Christopher: Overview: Acculturation by degrees 

Dharm P.S. Bhawuk and Kathryn Anbe: Decline of the majority, rise of the minority: 
Community cultural changes in Hawai'i: 

Anna Reid and Peter Petocz: Business students’ conceptions of cross-cultural 
sensitivity 


Outline of chapter 

Following Chapter 4 on workplace diversity, Hannah Mugambi discusses workplace 
communication between members of monochronic and polychronic cultures 
respectively, as defined by Edward T. Hall. Her setting is that of Northern Nigeria, 
but her observations can be applied to any cross-cultural setting. 


Against a historical backdrop of British colonial domination, she sets the scene for 
modern cultural conflict between expatriate members of Western firms and native 
Nigerian companies. Her argument is that a major reason for expatriate failure is lack 
of cross-cultural competence, resulting in high turnover of expatriate employment. 
She suggests that more mutually positive attitudes are likely to develop structurally 
with the creation of more ‘horizontal corporations’. A brief overview is then given of 
Oberg’s stages of shock and subsequent adaptation by foreigners to host cultures. 


This leads into a summary of a fascinating study by Dharm P.S. Bhawuk and 
Kathryn Anbe on the ‘decline of the majority, rise of the minority: community cultural 
changes in Hawai'i’, which provides a template for behaviour changes needed by 
foreign managers working in host countries. 


Bhawuk and Anbe’s account is contrasted with a case of dysfunctional management. 
The central characters, an Australian and his wife, found it impossible to become 
accustomed to the lifestyle in Japan or to learn how to function within it. Suggestions 
are offered for the reasons for their lack of ability to adjust, and how they might 
acquire more cross-cultural sensitivity. 


After that, Peter Petocz and Anna Reid report the results of their investigations of 
international students’ ideas on cross-cultural sensitivity. The findings are based ona 
series of interviews at an Australian university, and they offer practical suggestions 
for ways in which students and lecturers might develop intercultural understanding in 
the context of university business studies. A brief discussion follows, of different 
cultural views on the importance of further education, with comments on the 
increasing need internationally for high qualifications in managing communication 
across Cultures. 


Further discussion points, questions and case studies illustrate and expand all this 
material; and after a summary of the key points of the chapter an experiential 
exercise is suggested for the classroom; a list of recommended reading for further 
study and chapter references are also added. 


‘I CAN'T STAND IT HERE’: EXPATRIATE EXPERIENCES IN NORTHERN 
NIGERIA 
Hannah M. Mugambi 


Introduction 

This is a study of cross-cultural communication problems within the setting of 
expatriate-led international institutions based in Northern Nigeria, West Africa. The 
largest ethnic group in Northern Nigeria is the Hausa and Fulani, and the dominant 
religion is Islam. A guiding principle for this analysis of expatriate staff experiences 
was Edward Hall’s concept of monochronic and polychronic cultural systems (Hall, 
1959, 1966, 1976, 1983). 


Historical background of the relationship between Nigeria and the West As a former 
British colony, Northern Nigeria came into contact with Western culture as early as 
the 1900s. Peter Tibenderana (2003), in discussing Nigerian traditional and Islamic 
education systems, notes that they ensured social stability and continuity through 
acculturation. He argues that the British colonial system promoted expatriate 
bureaucracy to exclude growing numbers of educated Nigerians from administration 
and governance of their own country. 


In particular he suggests that Africans were denied education in the English 
language to keep them in ignorance of their democratic rights. Instead they were 
given technical education that would ensure their placement in low-status jobs. A 
recent USAID report (2010) attests that there is a high level of illiteracy in Nigerian 
schools, and Tibenderana attributes this to the rejection of Western education by 
Northern Nigeria, resulting from perceived negative Western influence on Islamic 
children. Muslims consider Western education to be morally harmful to their children 
and a means of converting them to Christianity. 


The British in response left education out of their development agenda for Northern 
Nigeria. Today, however, North America, Britain, Canada and Australia invest 
heavily in international aid and soft loans for the education sector in Northern 
Nigeria. With these investments donor countries send large numbers of expatriate 
teachers to Northern Nigeria (USAID, 2010). 


In general the use of expatriate teaching professionals probably is not the best 
solution to problems of Northern Nigeria’s education since Nigeria now has a large 
population of internationally recognised professionals. However, the use of 
expatriates does allow Nigerian youth to experience both positive and negative 
impacts of cultural change and globalisation. 


Cultural differences, conflicts and misunderstandings are a stumbling block to the 
success of many international organisations around the world (Doremus et al., 
1998), including those in Nigeria. Expatriates and nationals therefore need education 
on cross-cultural communication management in order to overcome cultural barriers 
(Seneghaas, 2002). 


Expatriate failure in foreign-based institutions 

Several studies have shown that many foreign-managed companies close down 
early owing to the failure of expatriates and their home countries to adjust to, cope 
with and understand the cultural challenges and demands of the international 
business environment (Samovar et al., 1997). 


Those cultural challenges occur not only in direct interaction between nationals and 
foreigners but also in the more complex workings of local economic, political and 
socio-cultural systems of the host country (Black et al., 1991). A major reason for 
expatriate failure is lack of cross-cultural competence, defined as ‘the ability of 
individuals to draw on a set of knowledge, skills and personal attributes in order to 
work successfully with people from different national and cultural backgrounds at 
home or abroad’ (Johnson, Lenartowicz and Aupud, 2006). Lack of such 
competence is observable within Northern Nigerian foreign-led institutions where 
turnover of expatriate employment is high, with the given reason that foreign 
nationals ‘can’t stand it here’. 


‘I can’t stand it here!’ Expatriate experiences with Northern Nigerian culture 
Edward T. Hall (1981) declared that institutions and cultural patterns determine 
people’s behaviour. This observation helps to explain why US Americans, other 
Westerners — and indeed non-West Africans — may feel they ‘can’t stand it here’. 


For example, when first visiting a local market in Northern Nigeria | was confronted 
with a huge crowd speaking a language | didn’t understand, with sporadic outbreaks 
of knife fighting, and with prices that soared depending on how foreign the customers 
looked and sounded. There were swarms of flies, non-hygienic water drainage, 
rotting meat, smelly fish, narrow paths, (achaba) motor bikes carrying three 
passengers and even a goat racing past buyers and sellers on narrow paths 
crowded with cars as well as people. | thought it was all crazy. 


Monochronic and polychronic systems: Cultural conflict and 
misunderstanding 

Although Westerners may describe the Hausa market as chaotic, in Hausa and non- 
Western views many of the ways in which Western institutions function seem 
constrained and restraining. Hall (1981) explains how members of Western and non- 
Western cultures organise themselves around time and space. He refers to them 
respectively as ‘monochronic’ and ‘polychronic’. 


In monochronic cultures, such as those of Europe, Australia, New Zealand and North 
America, most people expect to take on one task at a time and to stick to a well- 
organised schedule. Those who do not are generally seen as being disorganised. 
Therefore when Westerners and non-Westerners are put to work on the same 
project they are bound to come into cross-cultural conflict. 


One expatriate manager of a roads construction company had a lot to say about the 
‘chaotic’ (and therefore non-acceptable) behaviour of Hausa workers in Northern 
Nigeria. As a Christian he found the Muslim culture difficult to fit with his own 
monochronic ideas of the way tasks should be organised. It seemed to him that the 
Hausa reported to work at whatever time they pleased, took nine breaks a day to 
pray, employed their own relatives to work with them, and made all manner of 
excuses related to the death of relatives to absent themselves from work. All this 
infuriated the expatriate, who found himself unable to complete his projects on time, 
which meant his company lost money and business opportunities. 


Hall explains that monochronic (M-time) and polychronic time (P-time) represent two 
kinds of use of both time and space. Space is included because the two systems 
(time and space) are functionally interrelated. M-time emphasises schedules, 
segmentation and promptness while P-time systems accommodate several things 
happening at once, involving several people, including extended family, friends and 
associates. 


To Westerners, understanding of P-time culture is difficult and dealing with it is 
confusing. According to most Westerners, managing time through planning and 
timetables allows for equal attention to, and opportunity for, all aspects of business 
transactions (Hoecklin, 1995). However, in P-time systems, as operated by Hausa, 
planning, making and keeping appointments are no guarantee that clients will get 
service. It often happens that one will make an appointment for a particular date, 
time and place, with a particular officer, only to be kept waiting for hours. Westerners 
find this behaviour disrespectful and annoying. 


At international institutions in Northern Nigeria a blend of M- and P-time seems to 
have emerged by which participants in both systems try to adapt to each other. The 
attempt represents the will to succeed, but it can be subverted. For instance, 
students in West African educational institutions may make appointments to see their 
foreign professors (particularly if the students anticipate poor grades). They then trick 
the professors into missing the appointment so they can lay the blame on them for 
irresponsibility. 


One way in which people in P-time systems prioritise service to clients is on the 
basis of ‘who knows who’ — a method that is unacceptable for most Westerners, 
though it may act to their advantage. In P-time cultures such as that of Northern 
Nigeria white European or US foreigners are known and easily identified in banks, 
hotels and public institutions, and are accorded special services. They enjoy 
privileges and are often given priority, followed by less prestigious expatriates and 
lastly by the locals. Of the last group, the rich, politicians and military officers get 
priority over the poor and ordinary Hausas. The result is that some Hausa families 
remain in poverty and are denied opportunities that would raise their socio-economic 
status. 


However, even though valued foreigners get priority treatment they are still regarded 
as ‘outsiders’. There are certain rights reserved for ‘insiders’ in P-time organisations 
that makes it impossible for M-time expatriates to keep abreast of events, and they 
may not even be sure that the decisions they make in their business with P-time 
counterparts will not be reversed without their knowledge and approval. 


There are positive and negative aspects in both systems. P-time systems may 
exclude outsiders but they are built around context and relationships with other 
people. P-time organisations work at the convenience of the insiders and tend to be 
inwardly focused. M-time systems compartmentalise work and take insufficient 
account of context; but scheduling is another way of setting priorities, of deciding 
orders of importance in work and the goals that will be met within particular limits of 
time. Like P-time, M-time systems also are vulnerable to abuse, for example, through 
favouritism and racism. 


Gift giving is common in the P-time system of Northern Nigeria, and, unlike M-time 
organisations, P-time people interact with several others simultaneously and are 
continually involved with each other. Gift giving and receiving capture the attention of 
those in authority. M-time people also give gifts, but usually to friends, not 
particularly as a means to seeking favours or undue advantage in business. 
However, gifts in P-time cultures are used to seal deals, and given even in 
anticipation of favours to come. 


Most P-time bureaucracies are managed by insiders, relatives, friends and 
associates, with ‘outsiders’ excluded. However, excluding ‘outsiders’ is a 
disadvantage to P-time organisations, for being mostly inward-looking, these 
organisations may be unable to handle large volumes of business, or deal with 
problems with foreigners. For example, the retail sale of petroleum in Northern 
Nigeria is a popular business, and gas stations are operated mostly by wealthy 
Hausa Muslims. Petrol shortages are frequent, and the rich are served last. Privately 
owned vehicles are ignored while roadside fuel vendors get priority. Most of these 
vendors are small businesses owned by relatives, friends or associates of the gas 
station managers. 


Vendors sell their fuel at triple the pump price. Motor bikes serve as a means of local 
public transport, and can therefore afford to pay a higher price and charge the 
excess to the customer. Anyone who is willing to pay a higher price or to bribe the 
gas station attendants can get served first. Gas stations close at 5:00 pm, and 
everyone else has to buy petrol from the roadside vendors. Foreigners find this 
difficult and stressful. Being white is a disadvantage because the privileged pay the 
highest price possible for their fuel and they do not get served first. Hausa drivers will 
often act on behalf of foreigners to buy fuel at the station in exchange for money for 
the service. 


Because opportunities in P-time organisations are so dependent on personal 
relationships many families live and die in poverty, while many more depend on 
wealthier families for their livelihood. Begging is integral to the culture, and some 
families and indeed clans or tribes are referred to as ‘slaves’ to other wealthier 
families and clans. Some groups become what are called lifetime ‘praise singers’, 


beggars and dependants of other groups; this dependency is perceived as ‘good’ 
and is expected. (This kind of relationship is not unique to Africa. For example, Du 
Bois (1996), writing in 1899, argues that to some extent it applies to ‘the Philadelphia 
negro’). The rich use the poor to shop, clean, cook, wash laundry, iron and drive, 
paying meagre wages. Foreigners are regarded as wealthy and expected to be 
generous to the poor and to the community as a whole by employing locals, giving 
gifts and alms to the poor, and paying higher prices for goods and services. 


Culture is not innate, it is learnt, and people can ‘unlearn’ some unjust aspects, 
perhaps to make way for multiculturalism, but in general differences between people 
stem from the particular culture of their society. Because acculturation begins from 
birth to accustom people to do things in certain ways, they believe their culture is 
‘true,’ or ‘innate’; it becomes part of their unconscious, and it seems natural, while 
any other culture or way of doing things seems abnormal. 


Cultural change (Kegan and Lahey, 2001): Inclusion of minority cultures 
Wendy Griswold (2004) discusses why people do not change or discard their 
traditional beliefs and cultures in this post-modern globalised world. She believes 
that when a group’s cultural boundaries are threatened by outside pressure, the 
group reasserts traditional beliefs instead of succumbing to change. Members see 
new ways as intrusive and threatening to their identity and existence. For example, 
when Christian expatriate managers ask Muslim workers to report to work on time 
and to follow an M-time system, the workers may feel even their religion is 
threatened. Sometimes this leads to violent protest — as in Northern Nigeria, which 
has had its share of conflict between Christians and Muslims. 


Xanthaki (2010) explains that in order to promote justice among groups, some 
managers try to make decisions that are culturally inclusive and impersonal, as a 
means of respecting all citizens and their cultural beliefs and ensuring the success of 
their companies. However, Xanthaki believes it is not possible for authority to be so 
neutral: 


... In the face of unequal opportunities and unequal treatment between the majority 
and minorities, state neutrality is in effect an affi rmation of the way of life, the 
choices, and the ideas of the dominant group within the state. The neutral state does 
not promote justice; rather, it maintains the status quo. Members of minority cultural 
groups do not have the same opportunities to live and work in their own culture and 
make their own choices to the same degree as the members of majority cultures. 
(Xanthaki, 2010: 28-9) 


In Northern Nigeria the dominant culture and religion is Islam, and the Muslim 
community makes most state decisions, which often favour the Muslims. Resistance 
against Christianity and Western education reinforces this domination by 
Northerners’ control of Nigerian politics. Thus Muslim authorities perpetuate cultural 
hegemony by institutionalising social and political control of the country under which 
Christian minorities struggle to maintain their own culture and identity. 


For the sake of social stability it is important to allow minority cultures the right of 
members to practise their beliefs freely and to permit them some cultural autonomy. 
All individuals are affected to some extent and on a daily basis by other cultures, so 


they need a secure cultural framework from which they can respond to outside infl 
uence, and from which they can make choices (Xanthaki, 2010: 28). Although 
tolerance of cultures is a starting point for achieving crosscultural competence, 
globalisation and communication technological advancement pose new challenges in 
attaining cross-cultural competence particularly for international business (Barkema 
et al., 1997). 


Information in general tends to be censored and limited in both M-time and P-time 
systems. With technological advancement information ought to reach all employees 
easily and speedily, yet in many organisations, particularly those with P-time 
systems, this right is not respected. P-time cultures tend to rely heavily on informal 
channels of communication, and since formal channels are often closed to the 
majority, rumours replace formal communication channels. Northern Nigeria is not 
well connected with modern communication technology, but even the limited 
availability of Internet and cell-phones has brought greater flexibility and 
collaboration among employees, particularly in international businesses. 


The result is to reduce hierarchies and allow the formation of flatter organisations, or 
‘horizontal corporations’ (Hinds and Kiesler, 1995). Flat organisations help to counter 
excessive dominance in both M- and P-time systems, though hierarchies are still 
respected. For example, in the P-time systems of Northern Nigeria, honorifics are 
still used when addressing higher-status individuals, such as ‘Sir’, ‘Oga’ or ‘Madam’. 
By contrast members of US-owned M-time companies prefer first names regardless 
of status as a way of treating everybody with the same degree of respect. 


Unfortunately, use or non-use of honorifics determines Northern Nigerian 
assessment of the levels of politeness shown to them by expatriates and other 
employees. This becomes a point of cross-cultural conflict as politeness accounts for 
employee's attitudes towards each other, and can affect intercultural interaction 
negatively. 


When resolving cross-cultural conflict, Westerners often underrate P-time behaviour 
in favour of M-time, mainly owing to historical Western colonisation of other cultures. 
But most cultural conflict is not geographic but socio-economic. Therefore any 
resolution must occur through reduction in undermining behaviour, discrimination 
and disrespect that foreigners are seen to display towards members of those 
cultures they plan to exploit economically. 


One aspect of organisational disrespect is that shown by members of M-systems to 
those who prefer P-systems. The finding of this study is that flatter organisational 
structures (‘horizontal corporations’) seem to promote more liberal views in that 
organisational communication becomes less formal, less hierarchical and more 
personal. As a result, more positive attitudes seem to develop between people who 
own very different cultural views. 


Conclusion 

This study suggests that successful cross-cultural communication in economic, 
political and social cultural fields depends on development of positive attitudes 
towards foreign cultures. The study is limited to aspects of foreigners’ working 
experiences in Northern Nigeria, of communication barriers between monochronic 


and polychronic systems. Nevertheless the findings can be generalised to other 
environments in which M-time and P-time has to be connected; and more research is 
needed along these lines. 


Discussion questions 

1. A disadvantage of employing expatriate teaching professionals in developing 
economies is that the practice overlooks emerging numbers of competent local 
teachers. The positive view is that under foreign teachers local young people gain 
more knowledge of cultural change and globalisation. What is your opinion on the 
debate between employing foreign or native teachers? 


2. Turnover of expatriate employment is high when foreign nationals feel they ‘can’t 
stand it here’ in the local environment. Have you experience of ‘culture shock’? Read 
the overview, ‘Culture shock’, in this chapter and discuss it. 


3. Do you belong to a ‘monochronic’ or a ‘polychronic’ culture? One way of 
answering is to think back to when you were a child. Did your parents tell to ‘finish 
one thing before you start another?’ and ‘Don't get distracted, stick to the job in 
hand’? Or were they more likely to say: ‘Drop what you’re doing, this is more 
important!’ and ‘Stop doing that and come and say good evening to our guests!’ 


OVERVIEW: ACCULTURATION BY DEGREES 

Elizabeth Christopher 

Culture shock was first defined in the 1950s by Dr Kalervo Oberg (1951), an 
anthropologist. He stated that culture shock is initiated by ‘the anxiety that results 
from losing familiar signs and symbols of social intercourse’. He defined six aspects: 


1. Strain of making necessary psychological adaptations. 

2. Loss and deprivation of old friends, family, status, career and possessions. 
3. Being rejected by and/or rejecting members of the new culture. 

4. Confusion in role, role expectation, values, feelings and self-identity. 

5. Surprise, anxiety, indignation, even disgust for cultural differences. 

6. Powerlessness in a new environment. 


Oberg developed a model of activities, attitudes, emotions and physical responses in 
a six-month time frame of adjustment to a foreign culture, although it can be 
repeated at any time with a variety of reactions and time periods. The following is 
Oberg’s model as adapted by Elizabeth Christopher (October 2010): 


e Pre-departure: excitement, anticipation and enthusiasm; 

e First month: honeymoon: still filled with the excitement of travel and newness 
of food, culture and environment; learning the language; making new friends; 

e Second and third month: homesickness, hostility: awareness of differences as 
unpleasant; inconveniences in accommodation, not speaking the language 
well enough to be understood; lack of familiarity of foods, shops, surroundings 
and social behaviour; 

e Fourth month: humour: acceptance of differences, return of enthusiasm and 
enjoyment of new foods, new ways of doing things; improvement in language 
skill; Fifth month: honour: genuine appreciation of new friends and host 
country values and beliefs; emotions steady and confidence regained; 


Sixth month: home: normal lifestyle, established routines and social life; 
travelling, helping other newcomers; genuine distress when time comes to 
leave ‘second home’ and possibility of culture shock on return to own culture. 


Causes of culture shock: 


being cut off from cultural signals; 

living or working in ambiguous situations; 

having personal values questioned (previously considered absolutes); 
being expected to function but in a situation in which rules have not been 
explained. 


Signs of culture shock: 


homesickness; 

withdrawal; 

excessive home nationalism; 
stereotyping host nationals; 
tiredness; 

stress; 

inability to work. 


Dealing with intercultural stress and shock: 


Get to know the place and people; 
travel locally; 

enrol in a language class; 

join a club; 

don't criticise; 

find a friend as your ‘cultural informant’ to introduce local life and practices; 
laugh at yourself and strange situations; 
avoid self-pity; 

get enough rest; 

eat healthy food; 

take some cultural risks; 

ask for help; 

keep involved, don’t withdraw. 


Record your experiences, insights and frustrations in a journal (who knows, you may 
publish it!). Try to see things as ‘different’ instead of ‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. 
Be open and flexible to change as much as possible, but accept that everything 
cannot be assimilated all at once. 


The following commentary by Bhawuk and Anbe illustrates the importance of such 
behaviour. 


DECLINE OF THE MAJORITY, RISE OF THE MINORITY: COMMUNITY 
CULTURAL CHANGES IN HAWAI’!: SUMMARY OF A STUDY OF 
ACCULTURATION TO A HOST COUNTRY 

Dharm P.S. Bhawuk and Kathryn Anbe 

To identify how people adjust when moving from one culture to another, culture can 
be viewed as a repertoire of behaviours, collection of frames, or inventory of scripts 


that people carry in their mind, learnt through enculturation or natural socialisation. 
Triandis (1972) calls this the subjective culture. 


Acculturation refers to changes in attitude and behaviour by individuals while living in 
a culture to which they were not born. Triandis suggested that the greater the 
perceived differences in subjective culture, the greater will be the affective reaction. 
The more individuals perceive their culture to be different from the host culture the 
more anxiety they will experience, both in simple interactions and in trying to bridge 
the gap. 


At the extreme, a large perceived difference might lead to a form of paralysis or 
culture shock in which individuals see the two cultures as impossibly different. They 
might be inclined to give up, because the required personal change is too large to 
make the effort worthwhile. The possibility of failure is also likely to be a strong 
deterrent. Ward (2004) found that cultural distance and psychological disturbance 
are interrelated. Depending on perceived cultural differences, sojourners are likely to 
experience separation (i.e., refusal to integrate with the host culture) or 
marginalisation (i.e., a dysfunctional relationship with the host culture) if the cultural 
difference is immense. If the culture difference is not perceived as large , they are 
likely to develop assimilation or integration strategies. 


Triandis suggested that both the ecology and the history of people in a certain region 
shape culture. Culture in turn shapes human personality through the process of 
socialisation, which is often unique to a culture. And finally, personality determines 
human behaviour. This is not to rule out individual differences, nor to present culture 
as a tyrannical force, since humans shape culture, albeit slowly, as much as culture 
shapes humans. For example, Hawai'i has gone from being an independent country 
to being a state of USA, and clearly this history has shaped the behaviours of people 
on the islands. 


The following is a summary of a study in Hawai'i consisting of interviews and focus 
group discussions to evaluate the impact of acculturation on the daily behaviours of 
the people concerned. The findings were that Hawai’ian culture has impacted the 
attire of the respondents (including the use of leis or fl oral garlands in daily 
interactions), their communication, use of Hawai’ian words in English (for instance, 
when asking for directions) and also on other cultural aspects such as food menus, 
music and dance. 


Attire 

With the tropical weather and the laid-back atmosphere many participants felt that 
the style of attire in Hawai'i is relaxed. ‘Aloha’ attire was described as being a fl oral 
printed shirt or dress, usually with multiple colours. Aloha attire began in the late 
1920s and 1930s as custom-made clothing, which became very popular with tourists 
(Steele, 1984). It was not until the late 1940s that aloha shirts became appropriate, 
even expected, work attire for men; due in large part to the hot and humid weather 
that made wearing a suit and tie uncomfortable. 


One of the focus group said: 


| think because of the laid-back atmosphere, in Hawaii a suit and tie just doesn’t 
work. Here it’s too hot, and it’s just not the way we function here. Hawar’ is a lot 
slower than [the mainland]. [Aloha attire] is our dress up, it’s our business casual. 


Typical business attire for men on the US mainland is a long-sleeved button-down 
collared shirt and tie; but in Hawai'i this may be seen as ‘intimidating’ and can make 
co-workers ‘nervous’ with its formality. However, ‘aloha’ dress is categorised into 
work and casual wear. For work the colours are more neutral or limited to only one or 
two shades, and the prints are smaller and less visible, whereas a casual aloha shirt 
is colourful or ‘loud’, with big prints, as favoured by tourists. 


Giving leis is a popular custom in Hawai’i. Everyone interviewed had received a lei 
since coming to the islands. This custom dates back to the native Hawaiians who 
wore these woven garlands made from feathers, shells, flowers, seeds, bones, nuts, 
and stones, often with spiritual significance. Specific leis were woven to honour 
specific Hawai’ian deities: for example, the twisted maile vine was worn to represent 
the hula goddess, Laka, or the kukui nut lei is worn to represent the pig god, 
Kamapua’a (Alameida, 1997). In the past lei-giving held a special meaning for the lei 
was hand-made specifically for the receiver. Today leis are often purchased from 
flower stores; and even large grocery stores and big stores like Wal-Mart carry leis. 


The tradition of lei-giving took off during the ‘Boat Days’ in the early twentieth century 
when visitors to the islands were greeted at the docks with leis, hula and song 
(McDonald, 1995). Today the lei is still given during special occasions, such as 
birthdays, graduations, ceremonies and as a welcome or parting gift of aloha. The 
participants remarked when going lei-shopping that they were often told which type 
of lei to buy, shell or nuts for men and flowers for women, while the native 
Hawaiians did not make such a distinction: 


And even when I was buying leis for graduation, | didn’t know what kind of leis | 
wanted to get ... [I wanted] something nice, and they said well these are male leis 
and they had a section of those leis. ... And just by the look of some leis you can tell 
it’s not girly, but you know you can give a guy like carnations or orchids. Kukui nuts 
are for guys, | have never seen a girl wear one. ... In Waikiki I see the tourists 
wearing them, like a husband and wife, and it’s weird. Or, it’s trendy to do. 


Communication 

When people come to Hawai'i, one of the first things they notice is the dialect spoken 
by the local population. The participants in the survey called this Pidgin English and 
commented also on its speed of delivery, use of shortened sentence structure and 
abbreviations. Language in Hawai'i has been impacted by the different immigrant 
groups that came to the islands. The origin of Pidgin English is in the plantations 
where the different immigrant groups created a mixture of English, abbreviated 
words, Hawaiian and other native tongues to create a common form of 
communication. 


In linguistics ‘pidgin’ is considered to be a shortened, abbreviated version of words, 
often spoken quicker than normal speech, and ending with a ‘yeah?’ in the form of a 
question, with the intonation rising at the end of the sentence. When asked for 
examples of Pidgin English, half of the participants stated it was spoken in casual 


conversation among friends, and gave the following examples: ‘you come, stay go?’; 
‘Get chapter three yeah?’; ‘Eh brah, try come?, da kine.’ 


The interviewees stressed the point that many who continue to speak Pidgin English 
are those from ‘certain areas’, typically categorised by lower economic status and 
less education. It was even suggested that Pidgin English presents a glass ceiling for 
local people as there are negative connotations associated with it. However, it was 
generally agreed that speaking in Pidgin did not necessarily imply intellectual 
inferiority and that some people chose to speak in Pidgin at times because the 
casual lifestyle of Hawaii is emphasised in its use. 


When asked if the participants could say a few words in Hawai’ian, 13 out of the 17 
participants chose to say mahalo and aloha (‘Thank you’ and ‘Greetings’). When 
asked to name Hawaiian words, some participants had difficulty recalling any. Some 
participants also spoke of the local language as a difficulty in conversing with local 
people because of the use of Pidgin English and Hawaiian words in everyday 
speech. One of the participants stated that a popular misconception is that mahalo 
means trash or rubbish to foreigners because the word is written on the trash cans 
all over the city, especially in Waikiki. Of course, the sign is meant to thank people 
for not littering and for using the trash cans. 


In the focus group also people discussed how the Hawai’ian language is not 
understood by newcomers, who miss the deeper cultural meaning associated with 
‘aloha’: 


The tourists see it as ... only a commercial tool ... for commercial purposes and 
used so lightly ... when you say aloha you are supposed to mean it from the bottom 
of your heart. 


Today the impact of the Hawai’ian language is seen in the everyday words such as 
aloha, mahalo, pau (are you pau means ‘are you done?’, and people say | am pau 
when they are done), haole, or hapa as well as in the Hawai’ian street names, places 
of business and companies in Hawai’i. These words have also been incorporated 
into the creole language of the islands, or Pidgin English. 


Giving directions 

The participants unanimously agreed that giving directions was different in Hawai'i 
compared to mainland USA — not only in choice of words but also owing to the 
geography or island nature of the place. Of the 17 participants 15 stated that people 
use mauka, makai, ewa and Diamond Head to denote north, south, west and east. 


One participant thought that people have to use landmarks for giving directions since 
Hawai'i is not situated on the grid system. He also noted that Honolulu is a relatively 
small town, and one can go to most places within 30 minutes. For this reason, 
directions needed to be given with mountains, the ocean and restaurants as 
landmarks. Participants also noted that many of the streets in Hawai'i have 
Hawaiian names, which makes it diffi cult to give directions orally. 


One story was of the experience of looking for the ‘Likelike Highway’ instead of the 
Like Like Highway (the first is pronounced as one word ‘like-like’ and the second as 


two words, pronounced ‘leekie leekie’). Highway and street names highlight the use 
of Hawaiian words and language in everyday speech, This, as well as difference in 
pronunciation, may make it very difficult for someone to get around who is not 
familiar with the language. 


Food 

The participants were unanimous that Hawai’i’s local cuisine or ‘local kine grindz’ is 
represented by the plate lunch. They also agreed that a plate lunch consisted of rice, 
macaroni salad and some type of meat or main dish. The main dish was not specific 
to any cultural cuisine, with main dish items ranging from Japanese dishes to 
traditional Hawai’ian food. 


When I think of Hawai’ the fi rst thing I think of is plate lunch. So you have your main 
dish, like chicken katsu, and then you have your two scoops of rice and a scoop of 
Mac salad. And for the mainland it would probably be a burger. 


When tourists come to Hawai’i their experience with local food may be in the form of 
a lu’au. The lu’au (pronounced ‘loo-ow) is a Hawai’ian tradition — a feast to celebrate 
accomplishments, honour important people and commemorate great events. In old 
Hawai'i a lu’au meant a lavish food extravaganza to fete royalty, foreign dignitaries, 
powerful chieftains, or hundreds of guests at important weddings, christenings or 
birthdays. Lu’aus often lasted for days and required an incredible amount of 
preparation. Guests sat on mats on the ground, with food piled high in calabash 
bowls in front of them. They ate a bit, danced a bit, drank a little and sang a lot; it 
was a feast of aloha. 


It was pointed out by many participants that while Hawaiian food may be considered 
local food the reverse was not true: 


Actually Hawaiian food can be local food but local food can’t always be Hawaiian 
food. Chicken katsu would be local food but not Hawaiian food, kalua pig is both 
local food and Hawaiian food. 


One participant went as far as to describe Hawai’ian food as being in two categories: 
the ‘Hawaiian Hawaiian’ food, which is traditional Hawai’ian food, and ‘Hawai’ian’ 
food, which would be the contemporary Hawai’ian food such as kalua pig and 
cabbage. 


The participants stated that there were more varieties of ethnic foods in Hawai'i as 
compared to the mainland USA. They noted this difference as one of variety versus 
choice: whereas on the mainland there are many restaurants to choose from, in 
Hawaii one could have a variety of ethnic foods such as Japanese, Chinese or 
Korean, or the plate lunch. The choice of food offered even in fast food restaurants in 
Hawai'i is different as compared to the mainland. For example, McDonald’s in 
Hawai'i offers breakfast choices such as Portuguese sausage or spam, eggs and 
rice, or teriyaki burgers, taro pies or saimin (ramen noodles), which one would not 
find on the mainland. 


The participants also spoke about the differences in food choices in the supermarket, 
where it may be easier to find Asian food products in Hawai'i than on the mainland, 


in large part in response to market demand. One participant said the atmosphere in 
local restaurants is more relaxed and inviting than on the US mainland. Food taste, 
variety, and selection were discussed with the participants, who agreed that the food 
in Hawai’i has been strongly influenced by both the immigrant populations as well as 
the native Hawaiian culture: 


Asian food, lots of Asian food, you can order all kinds here. And we have the real 
thing here, we have Chinese people cooking Chinese food. Take what | have been 
eating the past few days, | had Asian food all day today, Subway for lunch, Hawaiian 
food for dinner last night and Korean food for lunch yesterday, and American food, 
pancakes for breakfast. Oh that’s another thing with the Hawaiian food — it’s made 
by the Hawaiian people. 


Music and dance 

The dances presented at the lu’aus have been misunderstood as Hawai’ian dance. 
Oftentimes lu’aus have Tahitian dances, fire dancers and knife dancers. This is part 
of the Pacific Island traditions, but these dances are not part of the Hawaiian 
tradition. This is a problem because while they may be called Tahitian and Samoan, 
tourists often lump them together as Hawai’ian, diluting the meaning of what is 
traditionally Hawai’ian. The atmosphere in places like Waikiki, which one participant 
aptly called ‘the tourist part of the island’, is quite different. A participant suggested 
that what the tourists see as Hawai’ian culture is really second-hand knowledge 
packaged specifically for tourists. 


Summary 

Aspects of traditional Hawaiian culture are used commercially to present the islands 
as an exotic destination for tourists, particularly from the US mainland. They are 
welcomed with leis, a few Hawai’ian words like aloha and mahalo, and Hawai’ian 
tunes played on a ukulele. The objective is to make them feel they are not in the 
USA, though they do not have to apply for a visa, can still drive on the freeway as 
they do at home, and the only document they need is their driver’s licence. 


These ‘touristy’ aspects of Hawai’ian culture and the Waikiki atmosphere may give 
visitors a taste of the culture but they are not authentic. It is to be questioned 
whether such colonisation of the native culture does justice either to the culture or its 
original members; or whether in effect it serves to further marginalise them. 


Discussion 

How might the above be generalised to situations where managers are sent on tours 
of duty to countries or regions where they have to learn to live and work in cultural 
environments very different from their own? This study of life in Hawai'i offers a 
number of ‘helpful hints’: 


1. ‘Culture’ can be summarised usefully as a subjective ‘repertoire of behaviours’ 
learnt through acculturation and socialisation. Sojourners (people who live and work 
for extended periods in a foreign culture) need to identify and accommodate 
themselves to important aspects of this repertoire. Otherwise they will be regarded 
as insensitive and ignorant foreigners. This will make it very hard for them to gain 
and keep the respect they need to carry out their responsibilities. 


2. Acculturation refers to changes in attitude and behaviour by individuals while living 
in a culture to which they were not born. Cultural distance and psychological 
disturbance are interrelated. The more individuals perceive their culture to be 
different from the host culture the more anxiety they will experience. Some people in 
this situation find it too difficult to adapt; and this is one reason why expatriate 
managers fail to complete their assignments. Another is that they become 
marginalised, that is, they form a dysfunctional relationship with the host culture. 
They see themselves, and the local people see them, as ‘foreigners’. However, if 
expatriates can accept that the cultural difficulties are not so insurmountable they are 
likely to develop integration strategies for social and work interactions. 


3. One tactic, as part of this strategy, seems to be to dress in accordance with the 
local social norms, even if they are quite different from those back home. 


4. Another tactic seems to be to learn the local ways of gift giving, which are not 
always as simple as they might appear. The writer well remembers witnessing the 
humiliation of a US manager assigned to a firm in Japan who thought he understood 
that all new employees were presented with the company emblem in the form of a 
pin to be worn on suit or dress. 


Proudly he gave this pin to his newly appointed Japanese assistant, who was plainly 
embarrassed by the gift. When next day she was not wearing it, he assumed she 
had lost it and gave her another. She was obviously so distressed that finally he had 
the sense to ask the advice of a senior Japanese colleague, who informed him that 
these pins were presented to new recruits during formal welcoming ceremonies. The 
gift was considered a privilege, never handed out casually, and indeed to do so 
would be a form of insult. In the study above, the example of gift giving is that of 
garlanding recipients with fl oral leis, and information is given about who should 
receive them, when and why. Thus, whether in Japan, Hawai’i, China, Australia, the 
UK or Finland, expatriate managers should learn the rules. 


5. Sojourners need some knowledge of the local language, even if only a few words 
of greeting or farewell. Another example from the writer’s experience is that residents 
and locals in Hawai'i feel a certain contempt for visitors who insist indiscriminately 
and frequently on saying ‘A-lo-ha!’ loudly with the accent on the third syllable. As the 
participants in the above study confirm, this Hawai’ian word of special greeting or 
farewell was traditionally reserved for special occasions and was heartfelt. Moreover, 
when spoken the accent is evenly distributed over all three syllables. Thus, to 
generalise from this example, sojourners should make sure they ‘get the words right’ 
if they are not to make fools of themselves. The best way to do this is to find a 
friendly local informant to mentor them. 


6. Finding one’s way about can be really difficult in a foreign place. Even the street 
signs may be written incomprehensibly. Sojourners need a crash course in the local 
geography, landmarks, important buildings, street names, names of popular local 
restaurants and cafés. 


7. Local food may be very different from the common cuisine at home. Advice for 
sojourners is to develop as broad a taste palate as possible. Formal dining, such as 
business functions and social events, often includes dishes that are not usually 


offered on everyday menus. The example above is that of the lu’au, a local banquet 
at which very local dishes are served. Sojourners are well advised in such situations 
to ‘shut up and eat up’, however strange the appearance of the food and however 
mysterious its provenance: though, of course, religious and other dietary restrictions 
should be respected. 


8. Shopping in the local supermarket or equivalent can be tricky. Some Asian 
packaging, for example, displays no words of English so Westerners may not be 
able to read what it contains. Again, local informants are essential if the poor 
sojourner is not to end up eating dried sardines instead of cereal. The same 
suggestion applies to eating in local restaurants. The writer’s advice is to invite a 
local to eat with you and be prepared to pay for two meals instead of one for at least 
a month after arrival. Take careful note of what your companion orders so you can 
do the same later on your own. 


9. Social events need to be handled with care until the newcomer gets used to the 
way the locals relax and enjoy themselves. Where they go to ‘party’, what they eat 
and drink, what kind of music they like, what kind of singing and dancing — all these 
activities are part of the local culture, innate to the locals but foreign to newcomers 
who have to learn how to do them. 


10. Finally, if sojourners don’t want to be regarded as ignorant foreigners — or, 
worse, as tourists — for the length of their stay, they will learn to identify and respect 
the authentic culture of their hosts and their country. Otherwise they will remain 
separated and marginalised. 


Questions 

Students with international experience of living, working and studying in more than 
one country might become a resource for this exercise. They might be asked to form 
a brains trust, seated along a high table in front of their classmates as audience, who 
would ask them questions about their experiences. This activity may be planned in 
advance — in which case questions can be submitted to the panel ahead of time — or 
set up spontaneously in class time. Suggestions for questions include: 


1.Have you ever found an international experience more than you could handle and 
been compelled to cut it short? If so, why? 


2. Have you ever found an international experience so unpleasant that you formed a 
dysfunctional relationship with the host culture by refusing to have anything to do 
with it? 


3. Did you behave differently from back home to fit in with the local people? In what 
you wore? In giving gifts? In speaking as much as possible in the host country 
language? 


4. Did you find local people who would help you to learn what to do, how to get 
around, what food to buy, what restaurants to eat in? 


5. Did you make friends and build a social life? 


6. Did you learn to respect the local culture? 


Case study: Developing global managers: Poor old Bruce; he couldn’t cut the 
wasabi 

Based on Deresky, H. and Christopher, E. 2008. International Management: 
Managing across Borders and Cultures. Frenchs Forest, NSW: Pearson Education 
Australia, Ch. 9. 


Bruce gazed out of the window of his 24th floor office at the tranquil beauty of the 
Imperial Palace amid the hustle and bustle of downtown Tokyo. It was only six 
months since he had arrived from Sydney with his wife and two children, with high 
hopes for this three-year assignment as the director of the Japanese office of North 
Ryde and Associates. Now he was unhappily trying to decide whether to pack up 
and go home or persuade his wife to stick it out. 


They hadn’t had much warning of the posting, and they knew nothing about living in 
Japan. But the proposed salary was so good, plus it was such a career opportunity 
for Bruce, that Sheila decided to quit her teaching job to tackle this exciting new 
challenge. 


After the eight-hour flight, and the long journey from the airport to Tokyo (ina 
chauffeur-driven limousine, accompanied by a young Japanese employee who 
spoke very little English), they were exhausted and the children were fretful. An 
apartment had been rented for them but they were dismayed by how small it was 
(and horrified by the amount of rent): two tiny bedrooms, a small sitting room plus 
kitchen and a minute bathroom. However, everything was spotlessly clean and 
beautifully — though simply — furnished and decorated. 


They spent a day settling in, then Bruce went to the office to meet his new staff and 
colleagues — all Japanese, except for one of the accountants, Peter, who was 
Australian. Bruce called a general meeting and asked everybody to identify 
themselves and tell him what their position and duties were. They seemed to find this 
difficult and gave very vague and general answers. He got the impression nobody 
really knew exactly what they did! However, he thought this might be due to 
language problems, though most of them spoke English reasonably well, if 
sometimes with a strong accent. Over the next few weeks he discovered that 
everybody appeared to work efficiently. He made it his business to talk individually to 
each staff member and tried to discuss their job with each of them, but found it really 
hard going. 


Meanwhile Sheila was complaining that all the laundry had to be taken to the local 
laundromat because there was no laundry in the apartment. She found it difficult and 
expensive to buy the kind of groceries she wanted — potatoes and salad vegetables, 
fresh bread, meat and dairy products. The kitchen was so small it was impossible to 
cook the kind of family meals she was used to in Australia, which meant lots of 
meals at local restaurants. The children, Bev and Tim, wouldn’t eat Japanese food at 
first, but thank goodness there was a McDonald’s nearby. 


Bev and Tim settled fairly well into an English-language school where about half the 
students were expatriates like themselves, and made friends with American, English 


and European young people as well as fellow Australians. There were also many 
Japanese students, and Japanese was taught in school. It wasn’t long before Bev 
and Tim at home were using Japanese words, phrases and even whole sentences of 
Japanese mixed up with English. They also started asking for rice at dinner instead 
of bread, and fi sh instead of meat, much to their mother’s frustration. 


Also she was seriously upset when she went to pick them up from school one day 
and saw her son bowing to his teacher. ‘You're not his servant,’ she scolded. 
‘Australians don’t bow!’ Tim, resigned to his mother’s ignorance, just replied, ‘Oh, 
Mum!’ 


Bruce was feeling equally frustrated by his inability to understand his Japanese staff 
and clients. He fixed up an important meeting with a client company and made what 
he thought was a great sales pitch, but the Japanese clients were very slow to 
respond and he only heard later, in a very roundabout way, that they thought his 
quotation was too expensive. ‘Why didn’t they say so, straight out?’ he demanded, 
but got no answer. 


He confronted Mr Tanaka, the head of the client's negotiation team, with the 
question, only to receive the reply: ‘There are many matters we need to discuss 
further before we can proceed.’ When Bruce asked what these were, Mr Tanaka 
answered: ‘We will discuss them when the time comes.’ ‘Well, I'll wait to hear from 
you, then,’ said Bruce, but he heard no more. 


He found his own people equally infuriating. He asked his assistant manager, 
Tsuyoshi, to prepare a report on another potential client, but Tsuyoshi replied: ‘That 
will be difficult.’ ‘Well, do your best, I’m sure you'll find a way to get the information 
you need,’ replied Bruce. After a week, he asked for the report and was told it was 
not ready. ‘Why not?’, he asked, and was again told that it was ‘difficult’. ‘| don’t pay 
you to make difficulties!’, shouted Bruce, now entirely out of patience and forgetting 
how public everything was in the open-plan office. He was aware several staff 
members were listening and he sensed their disapproval. He assumed they shared 
his annoyance at the delay. 


Later, one of them, Yoshiko, mentioned, apologetically, and in a very general way, 
that some information about corporations that might be on public record in a country 
like Australia might not be so easy to obtain in Japan. Bruce assumed she was trying 
to defend the assistant manager and thought no more about it. 


Brian took Peter out for lunch one day and described his frustrations. ‘Nobody every 
answers a question directly,’ he complained. ‘All they do is look at each other and 
then murmur something meaningless! | have no idea what they are thinking.’ ‘Do you 
ever go out to a bar for drinks with a group of them after work?’, asked Peter. ‘Well, 
no’, replied Bruce. ‘I try to get home as early as | can to keep Sheila company. She 
doesn’t seem to know anybody who speaks English and hasn’t made any friends. 
Even the kids seem to speak more Japanese now than English.’ 


In fact when he got home that night, Sheila burst into tears, and said she’d had 
enough. She wanted to go home. Bruce tried to comfort her but felt pretty much the 
same way himself. Now he was sitting in his office wondering what to do. 


Questions 
1. What were the major reasons why Bruce and Sheila found it so diffi cult to adjust 
to living in Japan? 


2. Which of the following explanations is the most likely one for Bruce’s first 
impression of his Japanese staff as being unable to explain their jobs? 

— They didn’t speak English well enough and couldn’t explain exactly what their 
duties were. 

— Japanese culture is one of modesty rather than self-aggrandisement. When 
confronted with a demand to explain what their job is, they are much more likely than 
Australians to ‘play it down’. 

— Bruce was still suffering from jet lag and couldn't concentrate on what people were 
telling him. 

— Japanese describe positions in the organisational hierarchy in different terms 
from Australians and therefore Bruce couldn't understand the information they gave 
him. 

— The Japanese staff were hostile towards Bruce, as a foreigner in charge of them. 
They wanted a Japanese manager and were being diffi cult out of resentment. 


3. What were the likely causes for the communication problems between Bruce and 
Mr Tanaka, representative of the client company with which Bruce was negotiating? 


4. What did Tsuyoshi mean when he said it would be ‘difficult’ to comply with Bruce’s 
request? 


5. How might Bruce help Sheila to become more acculturated in Japan? 


The following report begins with a definition of the kind of cross-cultural sensitivity 
needed to avoid unfortunate situations such as those experienced by Bruce and 
Sheila. Reid and Petocz (below) describe it as one of a group of high-level 
dispositions, in which people interact with others from different cultural backgrounds. 


Another version is by Kishan Rana (2002), who writes that to cultivate crosscultural 
skill is to develop an understanding of the other culture, through a study of its history, 
its value system, and other factors that identify and differentiate it. Without losing 
pride in one’s own heritage, xenophobic notions have to be abandoned — though this 
is more difficult in practice than in theory. Genuine curiosity and a desire to learn are 
helpful attitudes; and acceptance that different societies and peoples have evolved 
their own distinct qualities, which are neither superior nor inferior to others. Diversity 
is what human society as a whole celebrates, and the factors of commonality are 
more profound than surface differences. 


BUSINESS STUDENTS’ CONCEPTIONS OF CROSS-CULTURAL SENSITIVITY 
Anna Reid and Peter Petocz 

Introduction In contemporary higher education, various dispositions or ways of 
communicating with the world are increasingly seen as important aspects of the 
behaviour of successful graduates. Cross-cultural sensitivity (CCS) refers to the way 
in which people interact with others from different cultural backgrounds: it can be 
regarded as one of a group of high-level graduate dispositions. When students move 
into professional work, their employers will expect them to demonstrate creativity in fi 


nding and solving problems, to have a well-developed ethical stance, to be able to 
contribute to their company’s position on sustainability and sustainable development, 
and to display a high level of cross-cultural sensitivity and understanding. 


All these attributes can be viewed as cross-disciplinary or ‘generic’ capabilities from 
the point of view of the university, to be included as part of every student’s learning 
programme. There have been various approaches to definition and exploration of 
crosscultural sensitivity — and what is sometimes called cross-cultural or inter-cultural 
competence. One prevalent idea is that CCS is a stable personal characteristic that 
can be evaluated through the use of various tests, for instance, the Multicultural 
Personality Questionnaire (Van der Zee and Van Oudenhoven, 2000), devised to 
predict the cultural effectiveness of employees preparing for overseas work. 


Another perspective is to study candidates’ perception of ‘home culture’ as an 
indicator of how well they might adjust to different cultural experiences. Yet others 
are to investigate how CCS seems to lead to personal transformation through critical 
refl ection on novel cultural experiences; and the various factors that lead to 
successful inter-cultural communication, including cultural self-identity. Yet other 
investigations have looked at the learning styles of students from different cultural 
backgrounds, and the different learning support that is most effective for each of 
them. 


The empirical evidence 

The data on which this article is based were collected at Macquarie University in 
Sydney, Australia as part of a study investigating domestic and international 
students’ views of professional aspects of communication that they develop through 
their studies in preparation for their future workplaces. The students were all 
undertaking a business degree either on the main campus in the Faculty of Business 
and Economics (at that time called Division of Economic and Financial Studies, EFS) 
or at the International College of Management, Sydney (ICMS), an independent 
institution with links to Macquarie University and teaching business courses from the 
same curriculum — and sometimes with the same lecturers. 


Interviewed students were somewhere in the middle of their degree, rather than 
those in their fi rst or last years of studies. Most of the international students were 
from countries in the Asia-Pacifi c region, though some were from Europe and the 
United States. The domestic students were equally diverse, and many of them were 
from Asian backgrounds. Students were offered the opportunity to participate via 
advertisements in student newsletters and noticeboards, and announcements in 
large lectures. The details of the study were approved by the appropriate ethics 
committee, and each student gave their informed consent to participate. A total of 44 
students were interviewed; about one-third of them were female and two-thirds male, 
half of them domestic and half international students, around half from the main 
campus (EFS) and the others from ICMS. 


Students were given the option to participate in an interview using email, and about a 
quarter of them took this option; another quarter of the group were interviewed face 
to face individually, and the others were interviewed face to face in groups of two to 
four. In such group interviews, each student was asked the same questions in turn, 
including any follow-up questions, so individuals’ views could be distinguished — 


although, of course, they could be influenced by other participants in their group. 
Over 88,000 words of transcript were recorded and email records. Here the focus is 
specifically on what respondents said in answer to the questions: ‘How do you 
understand the idea of cross-cultural sensitivity?’ and ‘What role do you think cross- 
cultural sensitivity will play in your future professional work?’ 


Theoretical approach 

The research objective was to investigate students’ views of cross-cultural 
sensitivity, so an obvious approach was to ask them directly, allowing them to come 
up with their own definitions of the term, rather than supplying a definition from the 
literature or the views of the researchers. 


Phenomenography is an appropriate theoretical approach for investigating the 
different ways in which people view a particular phenomenon, in this case, CCS. It 
was developed in the 1970s by Ference Marton (1975a and b) and colleagues in 
Sweden, initially as a way of describing the process and outcomes of learning from 
the view of the learners themselves. More information about phenomenography can 
be found in Marton and Booth (1997). However, the following brief description will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this report. 


Many phenomenographic studies have shown that when a group of people 
experience a particular situation they will view it in a small number of qualitatively 
distinct ways. Some people will share a particular way of looking at the situation, 
while others will look at it in other quite distinct ways. This unexpected finding has 
been one of the important contributions of the approach. Phenomenography focuses 
on identifying and describing these different approaches, called conceptions, and the 
relationships between them. It often happens that the conceptions can be arranged 
in a hierarchical and inclusive relationship, with the narrower and more limiting views 
contained in the broader and more inclusive views. Evidence for such a structure can 
be obtained either logically, from the definition of the categories, or empirically, by 
looking at the various statements made by participants in the investigation. 


People who seem to hold the broadest conceptions of a phenomenon such as CCS 
seem to be aware of the narrower conceptions, and can make use of them if they are 
needed. However, those people who seem to hold the narrowest conceptions do not 
seem to be aware of any broader ones. This implies a view of learning as a process 
of changing from narrower to broader conceptions. It also explains why educators 
favour the broader, more inclusive conceptions over the narrower, more limiting 
conceptions. 


Conceptions of cross-cultural sensitivity 

The phenomenographic analysis of data from the student interviews revealed three 
qualitatively different conceptions of cross-cultural sensitivity. These were labelled 
respectively as Awareness, Knowledge and Respect, from the narrowest and most 
limited to the broadest and most inclusive of interpretations. 


When students discussed CCS, it was sometimes in the context of their daily life 
experiences, and sometimes in the context of their business studies and their future 
professional work in the world of business. This context is an important aspect of the 


results: people in a quite different context (maybe a secondary school or a large 
multinational workplace) could have quite different views about CCS. 


1. Awareness: students talked about CCS in terms of being aware of the ‘otherness’ 
of different people and groups (and also of how easy it is to give offence). This 
awareness was based heavily on proximity in the specific context — an Australian 
university with large numbers of overseas students studying with local students, 
many of them of overseas cultural backgrounds. While this is the narrowest 
conception identified, it was most often (though not always) seen as a component of 
other, broader views. 


Two respondents, Hercules and Bruce, identified specific instances of ‘otherness’, 
while another, Janine, made a more general statement. 


Hercules: Especially this industry because as the person working in a hotel, when 
you meet different people from all over the world, and then he may come and tell you 
| would like, | dont know, meat dipped in some strange sauce you know, and for you 
it’s really strange. You know, you shouldn't have any reaction and you just have to 
understand that that’s the way he eats maybe or she eats. 


Bruce: He at one point wanted to joke with a, one of the Asian students and ran up 
and accidentally hit him a little bit light on the head, on the back of the head, which 
created quite an issue because the back of the head is very important for some 
people. So the problem wouldn't have happened if he would have smacked him on 
the shoulder, for instance. 


Janine: The world is made up of people from many different cultures. They have 
different ideas about the same subject. Such as in the university or in my future work 
or company, people, we have to work with different kind of people, we can’t think the 
same way they think as us. So, try to communicate with them and learn something 
about their culture. You know in some country, when they think it is right it is wrong. 
So, when we meet these kind of things, we will feel confused. 


2. Knowledge: students built on their awareness of difference and focused on CCS in 
terms of their knowledge of other people’s and groups’ different beliefs, approaches 
and cultures. This was often linked with the notion expedience — using knowledge 
about others’ cultural differences as a way of managing them in a business situation. 
This intermediate conception was the most common. Some students, for example, 
Sid and Tim, talked about the knowledge they needed in general terms, while others 
such as Erica talked about specific knowledge — in her case about Japanese 
customs. 


Sid: People expect you to go somewhere, to go from here to Asia and do business 

there and come back. You know, and do business properly, in order to go there and 
do business, you gotta understand the culture as well, so [it] plays [a] very important 
role because businesses, they are consolidating, they’re integrating their operations. 


Tim: / think if we can’t be aware of people’s different ideologies and different beliefs, 
where they're from, their background, then we're losing out. You know, because it, 
it’s very interesting in the end. [...] There’s wealth in understanding different people’s 


backgrounds and where they come from. [...] So being able to communicate with 
people and look at things from their level as well as my level, as well as different 
stakeholders’ level, will be very important in coming up with effective solutions on, on 
different issues. 


Erica: | don’t know that much about Japanese people as such but, just ideas of eye 
contact, a level of eye contact, whether you shake hands or whether you bow, what, 
how do they deal with orders and things, or do they prefer to be left alone to manage 
themselves, that kind of thing. 


3. Respect: added to an awareness of difference and a knowledge of other people’s 
beliefs and cultures is the notion of respecting others’ beliefs and changing one’s 
actions, and maybe even one’s own beliefs, in response to them. Though this was 
the most inclusive conception, it was only articulated by a few students. Xena 
introduced the notion of modifying one’s behaviour to reduce conflicts or solve 
problems, Casey pointed out that such acceptance and change needs to be a ‘two- 
way street’ — mutual respect as a basis for CCS — and Henry discussed the need for 
such respect and compromise, and then returned to the important role of knowledge 
about difference. 


Xena: I guess cross-cultural sensitivity is the fact of respecting and understanding 
that there are differences between different cultures and nations, and that you can't 
just gloss over them. You have to be respectful of them and try to understand them 
and understand the differences and respect those differences. And in the workplace 
that affects it a lot. [...] And so then that’s where clashes arise, and for a manager it’s 
really important to understand that there are different cultures and different ways to 
look at stuff so that you can mediate between them. [...] Especially in the hospitality 
tourism industry. Not only because you're dealing with visitors from other countries 
but your staff is usually made up of people from other countries as well. 


Casey: I think definitely when you do put all of different cultures together you do 
have to be sensitive to the fact that people do have different beliefs, do have 
different values, different way of doing things. [...] | think is definitely | have to 
understand their beliefs and their understandings for me to actually be able to be 
sensitive to the fact if | want to work for them I have to understand and be, you know, 
and work in the way that they are happy for me to work with them. Obviously it has to 
be, has to be a two-way street. They have to understand my culture as well. 


Henry: So unless and until you are sensitive to other cultures and listening to you are 
able to appreciate other cultures, you'll, you'll not go anywhere. You should be able 
to appreciate other cultures. Well, and if you are able to mould yourself into their 
culture, well and good. But if you want to stay back and still follow your own culture, 
yes do it, but you should have the eye and patience, you should have that sense of 
appreciation, sense of acknowledging other cultures; if you can't do it, | don’t think 
you can be successtul, at least in this globalised world. [...] So you need to be aware 
of so many cultures, you need to know how different cultures react when you're 
speak in some sort of fashion. So | think cross-cultural sensitivity is pretty much [an] 
important topic for every discipline. Just not business. Any graduate from any 
discipline should have an idea, should learn it like people are learning English today. 


Summary and conclusion 

What are the pedagogic lessons from these results for university students in 
business (and other) courses and for lecturers in such courses, for helping students 
with their learning? 


An obvious first step is to become aware that not all students think about cross- 
cultural sensitivity in the same way. Some of them are simply aware that their fellow 
students are different in various ways — and in most classes in higher education this 
is fairly obvious. Other students will think about CCS in terms of their knowledge 
about different groups, and sometimes, particularly in business classes, in terms of 
how that knowledge can be used in order to work better with them in current study 
assignments or even future workplaces. Yet other students will be aware of the need 
to respect their colleagues and to modify their actions and even their beliefs to show 
that respect. 


Reading, thinking about and explicitly discussing views of CCS with other students is 
a powerful way of moving towards the broader and more inclusive conceptions. 
Lecturers who have the opportunity of setting the agenda in their classes and 
deciding on the particular ways of achieving their pedagogical aims could consider 
that the way they carry out their teaching can have a strong influence on the way 
their students go about their learning. Asking students to work in groups will allow 
them to become aware of the cultural diversity of their colleagues, particularly if this 
is preceded by explicit discussion about such diversity and its potential benefits, and 
accompanied by development of appropriate skills for working with people from 
different cultures. 


Ramburuth and Welch (2005) give an interesting discussion of a range of common 
strategies, including cross-cultural group work, cross-cultural case studies and even 
international exchanges; they add to these their own approaches such as diversity 
audits, cross-cultural awareness tools and student-generated case studies. Their 
basic idea is to not only accept but to actively utilise the cultural diversity that is 
usually found in contemporary business classes. Petocz and Reid (2008) present 
other examples in the context of several case studies of ‘internationalised’ pedagogy 
in Australian university classes, while Gordon et al. (2010) investigate the ways in 
which some educators view student diversity as a resource for learning in the 
classroom and lecture theatre. 


Although the previous paragraph is directed to lecturers, students should be aware 
that they often have a large degree of autonomy in terms of how they go about the 
process of their learning. There is nothing to stop students forming assignment 
groups with colleagues from different cultures and benefiting from their diverse 
points of view — and if group assignments are not common, they can set up cross- 
cultural study groups. If students are given the option to select their own case for 
study, with international aspects, this can allow investigation of different cultural 
viewpoints. Learning the facts about a particular topic is a fairly narrow form of 
learning; developing an appreciation of different ways of looking at a situation, and 
the personal change that accompanies such awareness, is a much deeper and more 
essential form of learning. 
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Discussion points and questions 
Consider the questions the researchers asked in this study: 


1. How do you understand the idea of cross-cultural sensitivity? 
2. What role do you think cross-cultural sensitivity will play in your future work? 


Write down a short answer for each of these questions. Then discuss your answers 
with the other members of your group. Did they have similar ideas or were they quite 
different? 


The study was of international business students’ ideas on sensitivity in crosscultural 
communication. Respondents were asked for their thoughts on awareness, 
knowledge and respect as factors in demonstrations of cross-cultural sensitivity. 
Granted that your context may be different from that of the students in the survey, to 
what extent are you aware of the ‘otherness’ of different people and groups? 


Do you think it is easy to give and take offence in cross-cultural encounters (the 
example in the study was of someone being very offended at being given a playful 
blow to their head whereas they would not have objected to it being to their 
shoulder)? 


In what circumstances would you need specific, as opposed to general, knowledge 
of another culture? 


To what extent do you agree that out of respect for another culture you should 
modify your behaviour to reduce conflicts or solve problems? Do you agree with 
Casey that such acceptance and change needs to be a ‘two-way street’? 


Conclusion 

This chapter dealt with the general topic of learning how to live and function in a host 
culture very different from one’s own. General principles were illustrated first by 
Mugambi in her account of cultural conflict between expatriate members of Western 
firms and native Nigerian companies. The accompanying commentary was of Oberg 
on ‘culture shock’. Bhawuk and Anbe reported on acculturation to local culture and 
the kinds of behaviour change that foreign managers need to make when working in 
host countries. The case of ‘poor old Bruce’ was a study of the unhappy results of 
not learning how to do so. Reid and Petocz discussed the importance of cross- 
cultural sensitivity from the context of university business studies, followed by a 
discussion of the importance of higher education in the creation of an educated and 
skilled society. 


Key points 

1. There are major differences between culture-based sets of assumptions in 
different countries and communities. One is between the respective viewpoints of 
members of monochronic and polychronic cultures as defined by Edward T. Hall and 
discussed also in Chapter 1. 


2. ‘Culture shock’ is almost always experienced by people who move from one 
cultural environment to another. This seems to run through several levels, from 
unreasonably optimistic expectations of the new culture, to reactions of resentment 
and hostility, then gaining a sense of proportion, learning to value at least some 
aspects and fi nally feeling ‘at home’. 


3. It is important for everybody who works and lives in a cross-cultural environment 
to develop a cultural sensitivity to the feelings and values of others. 


4. Experience seems to support the view that comparatively fl at organisational 
structures aid and support cross-cultural communication. 


5. Studies show the importance of higher education for management of 
communication across cultures. 


6. Foreign managers may need to make a number of major changes in their 
accustomed verbal and non-verbal communication media when working in host 
countries. One example is mode of dress; another is forms of address. 


7. Lack of preparation for, and knowledge of, overseas assignments increases the 
risk of their failure. 


Looking ahead This chapter has been concerned essentially with the kind of 
behaviour people need when communicating across cultures; and the changes 
people may have to make to their usual styles to accommodate to cross-cultural 
interaction. Since a pragmatic definition of learning is behaviour change, Chapter 6 
expands on this theme by studying theoretical and practical similarities and 
differences in teaching methods, learning and problem-solving styles over time and 
place. 


Experiential exercise 

A very good exercise in experiencing culture shock is for lecturers to organise a field 
trip for students between one class and the next to some location where they will 
almost certainly find themselves in unfamiliar territory. This can be arranged on an 
individual or a group basis (i.e., students can be asked to do this by themselves or 
the lecturer can escort a group). Examples might be a football game for students 
who have never attended one; a visit to a horse racing track; a job centre for the 
unemployed; a night soup kitchen run by volunteers for street people; a church, 
synagogue or temple. Students should be asked to write a brief account of their 
feelings about the experience, commenting on specific aspects they found strange, 
different, disturbing, interesting and attractive; and why. Then during the class 
following the outing, they can be asked to read their comments aloud to the class. If 
classes are large, this feedback can be spread over several weeks. 
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